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THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


TALK TO THE WELLINGTON BRANCH OF THE 
N.Z.L.A. 





By J. P. Sage 





INTRODUCTION. 


As LIBRARIANS You are familiar with the concept, if not the 
practice of library schools. Twenty-nine of us have been 
selected for this first New Zealand course, ten men and nine- 
teen women; our interests and training lean to the side of 
literature, languages, and the social sciences, rather than to 
science itself. In addition to service in the armed forces, 
which claimed nearly one third, we have people who have 
been teachers, civil servants, and most valuable of all, lib- 
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rarians in public or departmental libraries, branches of the 
National Library Service or student assistants in university 
libraries. In our discussions, and we do talk very much, 
both in class and out, these backgrounds play a stimulating 
part. Thus, despite the fact we are all taking the same 
course, I don’t think there is any danger of the Library 
School turning out a stereotyped product. 

As a student body we early found it expedient to control 
our affairs with a small committee, especially in regulating 
our use of books and space, both very limited when we 
commenced in temporary quarters at the Wellington Pub- 
lic Library. We also decided quite early to produce a paper. 
The editor chosen, wise in the ways of student apathy, 
determined to publish not at fixed dates, but when sufficient 
material was available. The first number of the Library 
School miscellany Colophon, will appear shortly, in June. 

An overseas librarian, who remarked that New Zealand 
libraries were a delightful study in library anthropology 
would have been reinforced in that opinion by the sight 
of the school building as it used to be. A transformation 
has been worked, however, which most of us from outside 
Wellington would hardly believe. What we do in our day's 
work there I leave to the next speakers. 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL. 

Each day at Library School begins in the same way, with 
the mornings spent in three formal lectures, each treating 
some aspect of one of the four main divisions of the cur- 
riculum: administration, book selection and evaluation, cata- 
loguing and classifying, and the selection of children’s books. 
Sometimes the lecturers are members of the staff, sometimes 
they are people from outside the library world, who are 
specialists in a particular subject, such as Dr. J]. T. Camp- 
bell, lecturer in mathematics at Victoria College who dealt 
with the best reference books in mathematics and statistics. 

In the book course, which deals principally with points in 
book selection, methods of evaluation and the use of gen- 
eral reference tools, the range of subjects covered has been 
wide. It includes a study of New Zealand reference material, 
and of the outstanding and most useful books and periodicals 
in the social sciences and mathematics. Each individual 
subject has been treated from the point of view of its impor- 
tance to-day, with some brief account of its origins and 
development in order to give an understanding of present 
tendencies. 

Administration lectures are given by Mr Alley and Miss 
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Parsons. Discussion has centred mainly upon such topics 
as lending processes and staff management, although Mr 
Alley has outlined for us the Country library service in 
New Zealand, and has indicated some of its particular prob- 
lems. But much of this course must remain purely theoreti- 
cal for the moment, since few of the students have had 
actual library experience. 

Dewey decimal classification problems, corporate body 
entries, the intricacies of Sears and our tendency to be more 
than usually dense about the classified catalogue have ade- 
quately filled the lectures on classification and cataloguing. 

Children’s work has included a study of those books most 
suited for primary school children in the field of picture 
books, folk and fairy tales, realistic stories, fiction and poetry. 
Usually students have given brief reviews of the more out- 
standing titles and these have been followed by general class 
discussion. 


NOTE-— 
Owing to sickness the text of Captain Macaskill’s address, 
in amplification of Miss Paul’s, is not available. 


A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY AND 
SOMETHING MORE 


By Aileen Findlay 








SO MANY PEOPLE seem to regard a public library as some- 
thing between an intellectual slot machine and a stall at 
a fun fair where “you pay your money and take your 
choice.” They feel no responsibility toward the library as 
such or towards the books they borrow beyond returning 
them in specified time. They care nothing at all for the 
complexities of library management, book selection, finance 
or staffing. They don't even care enough for the books they 
borrow to look after them. Cheerfully they lay them face 
downward, turn down the corners of the pages, read them 
by fires, leave them outside in the sun, carry them through 
rain, hail, fog and storm unprotected and happily place wet 
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tea cups and wet beer glasses on the most pristine of covers. 

With all this fine careless disregard of public property and 
the subtleties and difficulties of running a library goes the 
right and the power to criticise early, late and very, very 
often. Every librarian is familiar with the plaint that there's 
simply nothing to read in this library. New Zealand parents 
take our admirable children’s libraries entirely for granted 
and I have heard at tea parties the most violent criticisms 
and bitter complaints about book stock and library service. 

Librarians themselves are of course largely to blame for 
this state of affairs. Next to teachers, they must be the most 
jealous and defensive profession on this earth. With what 
care they guard the esoteric mysteries of Dewey and the 
Cumulative Book Index lest any unhallowed breath from 
the “ untrained” besmirch it. 

Which brings me to the “ real meat ”’ of this article. What 
is the function after all of a children’s library? Does it 
exist only for the purpose of providing reading material 
for the young? Or shall it have a wider scope and expand 
to provide a variety of leisure time activities, story telling, 
dramatics, folk dancing, art, dancing, choral singing and the 
like? 

The Children’s Library Movement in New South Wales 
believes that it has provided that wider scope. Scattered 
about Sydney City and suburbs (there are some in the Blue 
Mountain holiday resorts also) are free libraries for children 
of all ages. They are open after school, all day Saturday 
and in the evenings where possible. The original idea of 
a library has been extended to include a wide variety of 
craft work and other leisure time activities in the evenings 
for boys and girls over primary school age. Musicians, artists 
and actors assist in arranging programmes which include 
ballets, folk song and dance, Shakespearian and _ nativity 
plays, as well as plays and puppet shows both for and by 
children. The library at Phillip Park, East Sydney, the 
headquarters of the movement has an open air theatre com- 
plete with flood-lighting and an amplifying system. 

While I was in Sydney in 1945 I met Mrs. Mary Mathe- 
son, who was one of the founders of the movement in 1924 
and is now its organising secretary. She said, among other 
things, ‘I have always felt that the organisation of a child- 
ren’s library movement shouldn't be left entirely to official 
authorities. . . . There is a freedom in our libraries which 
attracts children and the lack of enforced discipline brings 
self discipline to the children. . . . We have found that 
libraries in poor districts which are craft centres as well, 
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automatically cut at the root of child delinquency ... . 

The libraries are financed and run very much as our 
New Zealand Plunket centres and Free Kindergartens are. 
That is partly by government and city council grants, and 
partly by private donations and money raised by the local 
committees. These local committees are enthusiastic, hard 
working and deeply interested in the movement. They are 
composed mainly of the parents (note the plural) of the 
children who use the library. 1 met one of the committee 
women of the Gordon branch (a New Zealand university 
graduate who once worked in a New Zealand library) who 
was both keen and well informed. “ We don’t need to 
wait for the post war period for the establishment of more 
centres,” she said. “If one room is made available in each 
district and a group of local people are interested in develop- 
ing a simple “an. asso in which all can help, we can build 
a chain of library centres for children of all ages through- 
out New South Wales.” 

I asked about staffing. Each branch has certain trained 
and paid people, but most of the work is voluntary by people 
who are interested in the library movement, who like child- 
ren, and like teaching crafts or drama or music or art. Each 
branch, however small, is a community effort, and the people 
whose children use the library are the most generous with 
time and money. 

Here is, I think, the answer to the questions posed at the 
beginning of this article. Let the New Zealand children’s 
libraries give parents a more active share in the responsi- 
bilities and drudgery of library work, and also of its plea- 
sures. 

In the matter of staffing wouldn't it be a good idea if we 
co-opted some of our high school girls to help. Many girls 
think vaguely of teaching, karitane nursing, kindergarten 
or library work, without really realising what work with 
children means. Assisting in a part time capacity at craft 
centres and children’s libraries would not only help our 
overworked staffs but allow us to keep libraries open longer 
hours, expand them into craft centres and small theatre 
groups. Besides it would allow the senior girls of our 
schools to get a real insight into the qualities and abilities 
required for success in the adult world. We might avoid 
many misfits in both teaching and library professions by the 
use of such methods. 

The war years have shown how many women have time, 
and energy to do war work and do it not only faithfully 
but very, very efficiently. Surely we might harness much 
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of this latent organising capacity for the social services to 
New Zealand children. The Play Centres people have done 
it, now let the libraries cash in, as it were, on the same 
source of energy. Let those who are parents working under 
the direction of our trained personnel, help to give better, 
wider and more extensive library services to all New Zea- 
land children over longer hours, in the week ends and at 
night. 

The Australians are doing it, why aren’t the New Zea- 
landers? 


MAURICE B. MOSS 
LIBRARIAN 


“ We went to school together in Dunedin.” 

The Mayor of Dunedin introduced me to Maurice B. Moss. 

“ He’s a librarian.” 

Seventeen years ago Mr Moss began to get the library at 
Devonport working. He did it as a hobby. A committee 
was set up and raised £150; one man gave £20. A shop was 
rented and the library opened. 

A roster of committeemen and women (mostly women) to 
do issue work. Committee members still do 

Monday—Friday, 10-12, 2-4, 7-9. 

Saturday: 10-12, 7-8. 

Every committee member does some Saturday mornings— 
about five a year. There are no salaries. 

In the Native Dept., Auckland, Mr Moss used to be Con- 
solidation Officer. He brought to the library an administra- 
tive ‘‘ know how.” 

As a result, Internal Affairs agreed to £1,000 from art 
union funds towards a new library building; investment and 
ingenuity increased the amount to over £2,000. The fund 
is to be used for a centennial memorial and the memorial 
will be a library. 

Devonport Public Library has 14,000 books. The Town 
Clerk is the library Treasurer, and the Deputy Registrar of 
Deeds is the library Secretary. 

The Women’s Committee meets once a week to arrange 
leave, do mending, and have a cup of tea. The Library 
Committee presents a monthly report to the Council for 
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information only, and the Council usually replies apprecia- 
tively. 

Recently £50 was given by a resident to buy books for 
children. The committee is increasing this to £100. 

Apart from the Auckland Weekly no newspapers are 
taken. Periodicals are donated for reading in the library, 
digests are bought for lending, and dennaall copies are lent. 
There is an Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Borough pays rent for the library building, but 
otherwise all costs have been met by the committee. Over- 
due letters and registered letters are sent when needed. No 
reservation and few fines. 

‘ Books are not normally kept more than one day overdue. 
Fines .are few: I tell people we don’t want to fine them, 
‘ This library is yours and these books are yours.’ ”’ 

Committee women have to get away home to prepare 
evening meal in the afternoons. Mr Moss helps to get the 
books back on to the shelves before closing at 4 p.m., Mon- 
day to Friday, and before 12 on Saturday mornings. 

“On busy days we divide the issue A-M and N-Z so that 
two can help.” 

I mentioned interloan, bulk loans and subject displays 
and suggested a visit to the National Library in Wellington. 
Bulk loans and subject displays seemed to me to be needed 
but these are things for the future and for regional library 
service. In the meantime Mr Moss has held together a 
voluntary library organisation for 17 years. No one is paid 
and there is a great deal of community effort. 

There may be others who have worked for public libraries 
as Mr Moss has done. Other committees, especially in 
country townships, may have worked as well. It makes one 
wonder whether exclusive use of professional staffs in the 
city may deprive us of the goodwill which suburban com- 
mittees of this kind could offer, and of the work which they 
could do in public relations. Mr Moss is an expert in 
public relations. 

When the new library is built Mr Moss hopes it will be 
free and supported by the Council; but it would, I think, 
be regrettable if “ freeness ” should mean loss to the library 
of the community effort which has supported it to date. 

(Note: N.Z.L.A. policy with regard to smaller boroughs 
up to 15,000 population in metropolitan areas is in need of 
revision. It is of course desirable that the borough should 
make a “lump-sum” contribution to the city to make its 
city library available to borough borrowers, but what if the 
borough wants to have its own library as Devonport does. 
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It will need to raise about 2s 6d per head to maintain a 
building and pay for at least one professional librarian (even 
if all the rest are voluntary workers), and it will want to do 
some buying of books and periodicals. If the library is to 
be a library in the best sense of the term, i.e. to provide 
accurate information on any topic, to display a wide range 
of books, etc., it can do so only with aid either from the city 
or from the National Service. If it is ten miles out the 
National Service will give this aid free. If it is within the 
ten miles the aid must be paid for by arrangement with the 
city. This is unreasonable unless it implies that the 
N.Z.L.A. policy is to discourage suburban libraries and to 
encourage centralised city service supplemented only by the 
kind of voluntary effort which suburban committees could 
make as in the case of Devonport with subject displays and 
a request service operating from the central library but with 
no labour costs and most of the 2s 6d per head going into 
payment of the city for its service. There is something to be 
said for this. 

The alternative is for the borough to be asked to raise 
2s 6d or whatever is reasonable for its local support and for 
the city to be reimbursed in books or service by the National 
Service for the support which it gives “free” to the 
borough. The small rating authorities in both city and 
country would be treated equally. The basic fact is that 
they are unable financially to be self-supporting and this is 
the same whether they are in the middle of the city or in the 
back-blocks. Revision of city boundaries may help in the 
future but in the present some other solution has to be 
found. Or is there any reason why boroughs within cities 
are financially less in need of help than “ country ” libraries, 
i.e. libraries in towns of population up to 15,000. The pos- 
sible solution seems to me to be 

(1) Completely centralised service admitting all borough 
borrowers to city library (or to city branches if any 
are nearer), but without any library organisation in 
the borough. (a) Borough to pay “lump-sum” to 
the city, or (b) all borough borrowers to pay 3d 
rental for all books borrowed (alternatively a sub- 
scription). 

(2) ‘“‘ Lump-sum” payment as in (1) but with a volun- 
tary organisation in the borough running a pay col- 
lection and a series of subject-displays and a request 
service from the city with some money from profits 
being spent in rent for upkeep of a building, or 
shared community-centre. 
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(3) An independent library receiving by right (as 
country libraries do) a regular quota of books pro- 
vided by national funds through the city. Local 
funds from rates being spent on professional staff 
(one or more), book-buying and periodicals, rent or 
upkeep of building. 

—A. G. W. Dunningham. 


LOCAL BODY LIBRARIES 


SOME STATUTORY CONSIDERATIONS, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE BUDGET 





By C. S. Perry. 





‘THERE DOES NOT appear to be in print any analysis of the 
statutes under which municipal libraries are conducted in 
New Zealand, nor of the differences in budgetary procedure 
between ordinary practice in business and that which gov- 
erns the operation of library accounts. The librarian needs 
some knowledge of the limitations on the powers which he 
can recommend his controlling body to exercise, and more 
often than not he gains it only by bitter experience. It is 
only after a time that the various elements fall into shape 
as a pattern. This article, based on an address to the stu- 
dents of the New Zealand Government Library School, will 
attempt to provide a bird’s eye view of some of the more 
important considerations. 

It should be premised that the local authority derives its 
authority from the State, that is, indirectly from the people 
of the country at large. ‘* The central Government. . . can- 
not divest itself of the responsibility of providing effective 
government of New Zealand as a whole. Hence it must 
provide the machinery to enable local authorities to work 
effectively. No local authority, as such, has any jurisdiction 
in New Zealand except that which is delegated by an Act of 
Parliament. Every activity of any local body must be 
authorised, either implicitly or explicitly, by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” These words are from the first page of the Report 
of the 1945 Local Government Committee (A-J, 1945, 
1-15), a report which contains an admirable survey of New 
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Zealand local government at the moment. 

The point here is that the authority of the local body is 
not its own authority: it is derived from the State. Govern- 
ment of no kind enjoys any per se justification. Local gov- 
erning bodies can justify their existence only if they are 
performing a service which neither the central Government 
nor any other existing authority could perform better. 
‘ Theoretically ’ as the Report says at page 20, “ the whole 
of the functions of local government could be undertaken 
by the State, but no modern State would consider that 
purely local functions could be carried out as well by civil 
servants from a distance as by local officials, who are subject 
to the control of people with local knowledge and _ local 
loyalties.” ; 

This of course raises the question of where central gov- 
ernment should give place to local government, a question 
into which we cannot enter here, but one which has a direct 
bearing on the subject. To the solution of this problem, so 
far as their own work is concerned, New Zealand librarians 
have made some contribution (New Zealand Libraries, 7 
No. 11: 197, D'44; N.Z. Govt., Country Library Service, 
Annual Report, 1944-45. A—J, 1945, H—32A). 

We may then assume that certain functions of govern- 
ment, defined by Act of Parliament, are delegated by the 
State to people in local communities. These functions are 
exercised by the local residents through elected representa- 
tivs, who form, as it were, a local parliament, with limited 
powers of making local laws (by-laws) and limited powers 
of taxation by way of rates. There are various kinds of 
local authorities. The main division is between territorial 
bodies and ad hoc bodies. ‘Territorial bodies, such as 
boroughs and counties, carry out all the residuary functions 
of local government in particular areas; that is to say all the 
functions for which there are no separate authorities such 
as electric power boards or river boards. 

Since we have in New Zealand no ad hoc library boards, 
it follows that it is to the territorial authorities that we must 
look to see what sort of bodies administer libraries within 
the local government framework. 

The senior urban local authority is the borough. The 
operations of boroughs are determined, and their powers 
are defined, by The Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, and 
its Amendments. One of the requirements for an area to be 
constituted a borough is that it must have a population of at 
least a thousand. Incidentally, if the population falls below 
that figure there is no provision for loss of borough status. 
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A borough containing twenty thousand or more peple 
may be proclaimed a city, but such proclamation confers no 
new powers. 

Next to boroughs, which, as we have seen, include cities, 
are town districts, independent and dependent. Dependent 
town districts are subject to county control, but indepen- 
dent town districts are autonomous. A town district cannot 
be proclaimed independent until its population exceeds five 
hundred. 

The last of the territorial authorities is the county. 
There are 129 counties in New Zealand, and these cover the 
whole territorial area of the country. For various reasons 
The Counties Act, 1920, is not in force in four of these. 

The remaining types of local authorities are ad hoc, and 
as such are not concerned with the administration of lib- 
raries. 

Local authorities which administer libraries, then, are con- 
fined to boroughs, town boards and counties. 

It will be sufficient to dismiss town boards with the com- 
ment that the administration of libraries under the Town 
Boards Act, 1908 is regulated by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, by inclusion in the Town Boards Act, of the 
relevant sections of the main statute. It remains to deal 
generally with borough libraries, county libraries, and with 
certain libraries under Part II. of The Libraries Act, 1908, 
which, though not local body libraries and having no rating 
powers are yet capable of deriving finance from local body 
contributions. 

The borough council is a body elected triennially by the 
ratepayers and residents of the borough. Within the limits 
laid down by The Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, it may 
levy rates upon the rateable property within its area. The 
total rate which it may levy is limited to a certain proportion 
of the value of this property, and the amount which it may 
levy for each of certain specified purposes is similarly limited. 
Until the 1938 amendment to The Municipal Corporations 
Act public libraries could not receive more than the product 
of a rate equivalent to one penny in the pound on the 
annual value of all the property within the borough: from 
that date the limit was raised to twopence. In England and 
Wales, since The Public Libraries Act of 1919, there has 
been no rating limitation, nor, since 1918, has there been in 
Scotland any limitation so far as counties are concerned. In 
boroughs the Scots are still the Scots. _ 

In the evidence presented to the Parliamentary Committee 
on Local Government the New Zealand Library Association 
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recommended the abolition of the twopenny limit, but no 
steps have yet been taken in this direction. 

Near the beginning of each financial year the Mayor and 
Council of each local body make an estimate of what they 
are likely to spend on running the enterprise during the 
year, and to raise this amount, or such part of it as they do 
not expect will come in by way of other receipts, they impose 
a rate. This rate, being imposed on property, is paid only 
by property owners. In Wellington, with a city population 
of 123,282 there are only some 23,600 ratepayers, so that 
an increase in the rates is a serious matter: local bodies 
require their officers to justify in detail any recommended 
increases in expenditure. 

The procedure in most cities and in boroughs big enough 
to maintain separate departmental committees is much as 
follows: At about the end of February the Town Clerk sends 
a memorandum to the head of each borough department ask- 
ing for his draft estimates to be submitted on a date shortly 
after the end of March, the end of the local body financial 
year. These estimates are prepared in the departments and 
sent forward for consideration by the committees and finally 
by the council itself. There is a conventional form for the 
submission of estimates, and this is shown below: the head- 
ings, of course, of the various items shown on the left vary 
from borough to borough, but the three vertical columns are 
generally as shown. 


tn hind BOROUGH COUNCIL 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Estimates for the Year Ending 31st March, 1947. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Voted, Expendi- Proposed 
1945-46 ure, Vote, 
1945-46 1946-47 











Books, Periodicals, Newspapers 
Lighting and Heating 

Salaries and Wages 

Furniture and Repairs 
Insurance and Telephones 
Printing, Stationery, Bookbinding 
Cleaning 

Sundries 

Uniforms 

Rent 

Departmental Charges 
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RECEIPTS. 


Estimated Actual Estimated 
Receipts, Receipts, Receipts, 
1945-46 1945-46 1946-47 





Subscriptions, Fees, Fines 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions 








These estimates cover only maintenance: special works to 
be paid for out of revenue, i.e., items which do not come 
under one of the usual headings but are too big reasonably 
to be included under Sundries, are generally shown under 
a separate “ Special Works” sub-heading of ‘“‘ Expenditure.” 

The amount of the Proposed Expenditure for the year 
represents the amount which the Librarian is asking the 
borough to find from rates and perhaps also from other 
sources: expenditure is liniited to the amount voted. 

The estimates having been sent to the Town Clerk, they 
are next submitted to the appropriate committee. The 
Library Committee may wish to amend the librarian’s pro- 
posals in some way; may, for example, consider that some 
development for which he has psoas is premature. That 
is a matter of policy, and as such is for the committee to 
determine. The librarian’s estimates, after adoption by the 
committee, become the committee's estimates. 

The estimates, as amended and approved by the com- 
mittees, then go before the council for final consideration, 
but an interpolation which is sometimes seen is a considera- 
tion of the estimates of all departments by an Estimates 
Committee composed of the chairman of all the non-trading 
expending committees; this being for the purpose of fram- 
ing the final proposals for the council. 

It sometimes happens that a decision is made that the 
rates shall not be increased except to provide for expendi- 
ture beyond the control of the council, i.e., levies made 
under statutory authority by Fire Boards, Hospital Boards, 
Water Boards, etc. In this case the borough treasurer advises 
estimated receipts from rates and other sources: the total 
requests from committees plus non-controllable charges such 
as interest on loans, transfers to sinking funds for the repay: 
ment of loans, etc., must then be made to come within this 
figure. 

The treasurer then strikes the rate, notifies it to the public 
through the press, and proceeds to collection. 
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The principal section in The Municipal Corporations Act, 


1933, dealing with libraries is Section 308. This section ae 
gives power to provide libraries and make by-laws. Admis- oma 
sion to the libraries must be free of charge, but a charge led 
for lending is permissible. The section also gives powe1 poe 
to make contributions to the governing authority of any ode 
body not conducted for private profit which maintains a yes- 
library. aad — , the 

Counties, Road Districts (which for this purpose we may The 
dismiss as unimportant) and Town Districts derive the for 
authority for maintaining libraries from Part I. of The i 
Libraries and Mechanics Institutes Act, 1908. The rating ae 


limitation here is still 1d in £1 on the annual value. Coun- pos 
ties, as will be seen later, have further powers. peti 
The Libraries and Mechanics Institutes Act does not refer 


the 

to boroughs. che 
Part Il. of this Act gives authority to associations of indi- wg 
viduals to maintain libraries with trustees as the governing ple 
bodies. We have already seen that local authorities may : . 
contribute towards the maintenance of such libraries. po 
Counties, authorised by Part I. of The Libraries Act to full 
maintain libraries, are given further powers by the Counties ie 
Act, 1920, Section 198. In spite of the ld in £1 limitation yl 
in the Libraries Act, they may apply any part of the County “wath 
Fund towards establishing or maintaining libraries within of e 
the geographical boundaries of the county, whether forming ial 
part of the county or not, and not conducted for purposes pe es 
of private profit. As a result of the New Zealand Library ome 


Association's evidence before the Local Government Com- T 
mittee the county may now apply part of the county fund 


, Soe ; of ra 

to such objects even where the library maintained is outside cal t 
the geographical boundaries of the county. all t 
So much for the normal year, and the finance which may rea ), 


be made available for library purposes in such a year. Sup- io ¥ 
pose now that the council wants to embark on a major work 





affecting the library; something that would necessitate the oe 
striking of a rate larger than that allowed by statute if it outel 
had to be paid for within the financial year. Money voted tows 
and not spent during the year goes back into the borough's eee 
common pool of finance; it does not remain available during patonn 
succeeding years: Except by ol a separate fund, ling 
which can only be done for certain specified purposes, there the 3 
is no chance of saving up for a few years and then embark- drew 
ing on the project. If the borough has to face expenditure sidise 
too big to come out of revenue, the only thing to do is to exists 
approach the ratepayers by a kind of referendum or plebis- ed 1 
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cite, and if that is to be done the provisions of certain sta- 
tutes have to be carefully watched. Usually polls for special 
works are taken on election days: they are generally acknow- 
ledged to have more chance of success when people are in 
any case bestirring themselves to go to the polls. They are 
advertised and placed before the ratepayers (only) on a 
yes-no ticket which shows an outline of the proposal and 
the amount required. These loan polls are taken under 
The Local Bodies Loans Act, 1926, and must never be taken 
for works which may fairly be regarded as maintenance: 
they are only for developmental work. So far as mainten- 
ance is concerned, the authority must pay as it goes. Loans 
are secured over the whole rateable area of the authority, 
and the Local Government Loans Board has to approve of 
the proposals in some detail before the poll is taken. If 
the loan unexpectedly proves insufficient a further 10°, may 
be borrowed without referring again to the ratepayers, but 
anything necessary beyond that has to come out of revenue. 

At the end of the year, after collation of the various 
accounts, and after audit, the borough treasurer presents a 
full statement which covers not only the funds handled by 
the departments but also presents a complete conspectus of 
the borough's finance for the year. ‘This includes interest on 
loans and payments to sinking fund, and relates the working 
of each department to the general accounts of the borough 
by showing the amount of the transfer to or from the general 
account tvhich is necessary to make the department's own 
accounts balance. 

There are the further points of rating areas and systems 
of rating. The rating area is all the land within the physi- 
cal boundaries of the particular local body considered. Not 
all the land within the rating area is necessarily rateable; 
for example, certain Crown and other properties specified 
in The Rating Act, 1925, are exempt. What is to be the 
position when a subsidised service, that is to say a service 
which is being run at a loss, is taken advantage of by people 
outside the rating area: i.e., by people who do not contribute 
towards it? In Auckland and in Christchurch when the 
tramway services were being operated at a loss, residents in 
areas beyond the city and suburban boundaries were travel- 
ling daily in the city trams at less than cost. In each case 
the solution was found in a joint transport board, which 
drew finance from the whole area served. With partly-sub- 
sidised subscription libraries a similar anomalous position 
exists; but in the case of libraries maintained for ratepayers 
ind residents out of public funds it is recognised that non- 
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residemts must pay rental fees sufficient to cover the cost of 
the service rendered. Where the majority of libraries in 
an area are on this basis there is room for joint, state-aided 
finance, but joint finance under a library board does not 
appear to provide a solution for the subsegxption library. 

The terms annual value, capital value, etc., requixe eluci- 
dation: 

Capital value is an assessment of current sale value, and 
is made up of unimproved value (value without buildings, 
etc.) plus the amount of improvements. 

Annual value, under S. 91 of The Rating Act, 1925, may 
be taken as 6% of the capital value. 

Where a borough rates on the unimproved value, some 
adjustment is necesary. -It will be found that the valuation 
roll shows unimproved value, value of improvements, and 
(the total of these) capital value. A rate of 2d in £1 on 
the annual value (i.e., on 6% of the capital value) is worked 
out. This is the maximum which can be voted the library 
from rates, although there is, of course, no statutory bar to 
the vote including an additional amount to represent the 
amount of the probable receipts, and the council can indeed 
vote any moneys which may be under its control and not 
specifically required to be devoted to other purposes. It 
will be found, however, that the bulk of the funds under 
the control of a borough council are so earmarked as not 
to be available for general purposes, and as a result it is 
difficult for an irresponsible council to impair the finances 
of a borough very seriously during one term of office. The 
system of tying up funds may act as a curb on imagination, 
but there is safety in it. 

The rate, amounting to 2d or less in £1 on the annual 
value, once having been worked out, the treasurer then cal- 
culates what fraction of Id in £1 on the unimproved value 
this sum will amount to, and strike his rate accordingly. 
Loan charges, interest and sinking fund must, of course, 
appear in the final library accounts, but are not necesarily 
provided for in the library estimates. 
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JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
COLOPHON 


Colophon, the journal of the Library School, Wellington, 
is to hand. This stencilled publication of forty pages for 
the sum of sixpence plus postage represents much work by 
the editor, W. J]. McEldowney and his assistant Basil Dow]- 
ing. Except for a weighty attack on the dictum that * Books 
are tools’ by G. FE. Eichbaum there is an unexpected if 
refreshing absence of professional subject matter. The 
imprint of the daily routine is to be seen, however, in the 
bibliographical footnotes to a very competent article on 
Franz Kafka, by R. N. O'Reilly, while such articles as R. C. 
Lamb's Hardy’s characters—puppets or protagonists and Half- 
light on Walter Pater, Sir Walter Raleigh, and some modern 
critics, by C. Tibbles, emphasise the essentially literary char- 
acter of the contributions. This journal, which includes 
verse and New Zealand book reviews, has set a high stan- 
dard both for other papers of the same class and as the initial 
effort of the School. Copies are available from the Editor, 
C/o. Library School, National Library Service, Wellington. 


HANDLIST OF SOUTH AFRICAN PERIODICALS 


We have received by courtesy of the publisher, The 
South African Public Library, Capetown, a copy of the 
Handlist of South African periodicals, number one of the 
series Grey Bibliographies. This 41 page work lists all 
periodicals except newspapers, school and —_— magazines 
and house journals, in a classified form under such headings 
as Agriculture and Gardening, Commerce and Industry, 
Culture and Art. Title publisher, address and price are 
given for each item and there is a title index to the whole. 

Use would probably be made of a New Zealand counter- 
part, although in view of the more slender local list, it could 
probably be included as an appendix to each number of 
the Index to New Zealand Periodicals when publication is 
resumed. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE 
STANDING EXECUTIVE, HELD ON 6th JUNE, 1946 


Present: G. H. Scholefield (in the chair), G. T. Alley, E. M. 
Knox Gilmer, N. Gordon, W. A. Lindsay, J. Norrie, M. P. Parsons, 
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C. S. Perry, C. R. H. Taylor, and the Secretary. 

Minutes: The minutes of the meeting held on 2nd May, 1946, 
were confirmed. 

Children’s Book Week: The Secretary reported that Council had 
been asked by postal ballot to vote on the question of whether the 
next Children’s Book Week should be held in November, 1946, or 
May, 1947. The majority of votes were in favour of the May date. 
Children’s Book Week will therefore not be held in New Zealand in 
1946. There will be an opportunity for both Council and Conference 
to discuss the date of the 1947 Book Week further before any definite 
decision is made, but in the meantime the date has been fixed tenta- 
tively as May, 1947. 

Booksellers’ Terms: The sub-committee appointed at the last 
meeting to meet representatives from the Associated Booksellers of 
New Zealand on 22nd May reported that the booksellers were pre- 
pared to offer revised discounts only if libraries would give individual 
undertakings that they would buy the main part of their books 
through New Zealand booksellers. It was decided to defer the matter 
for discussion by Council in August, and the sub-committee was 
asked to circulate a report for the information of Council before 
the meeting. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary: A letter dated 16th May was received 
from Mr W. A. Lindsay asking that his resignation from the posi- 
tion of Hon. Assistant Secretary be accepted as he had _ been 
appointed to a position requiring his transfer away from Wellington. 
Mr Lindsay’s resignation was accepted and the good wishes of 
Council were extended to him in his new work. 

It was resolved that Miss M. S. Fleming be asked to accept the 
position of Hon. Assistant Secretary on her return to New Zealand. 
It was also resolved that Miss Fleming be appointed trustee of the 
Association’s accounts in place of Mr Lindsay. 

Community Centres and War Memorials: The Secretary reported 
that a letter dated 23rd May had been sent to the Secretary of the 
Department of Internal Affairs asking whether it would be possible 
for two representatives of the Association to be present at the pro- 
posed national conference on war memorials and community centres, 
The reply stated that it was intended that the conference be com- 
posed only of representatives of local authorities in New Zealand, and 
that it was not possible to give even an approximate date as to when 
the conference would be held. However an invitation would be 
extended to the Association should it be possible to do so. It was 
resolved that Mr Dunningham and Mr Somerset be asked to prepare 
a joint statement outlining Association policy for approval by the 
Standing Executive Committee, and that the Under Secretary of 
Internal Affairs be asked to receive delegates from the Association, 
the delegates being Mr Somerset, Mr Alley and Mrs Dunningham if 
available. 

Library Rate: The question of taking action in requesting the 
removal of 2d limitation on the library rate (Municipal Corporations 
Act 1933, as amended 1938), was considered. It was resolved that 
the convener of the Legislation Committee be asked to prepare : 
request to be forwarded by the Association to the Minister of Educa- 
tion asking that the limitation be removed this year. 

Printing of General Training Course: A letter dated 25th May, 
1946, was received from Miss E. J. Carnell stating that her book on 
“ Library Administration ” would be published before the end of the 
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year and that she could not agree to the N.Z.L.A. publishing her sten- 
cilled notes for Part I of the course because this would infringe the 
copyright of the book. It was resolved that the letter be received and 
referred to the Training Committee. 

Accounts: Accounts totalling £93/13/2 were passed for payment. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND BRANCH. 
At the annual meeting of the Auckland Branch held recently the 
following members were elected to office for the current year:—Chair- 
man, Miss L. Jeffreys; Hon. Secretary, Miss M. M. Peat; Committee, 


Misses Buchanan, Lyon and Nutting, Mrs Kerr-Hislop, Mr F. A. 
Sandall. 


OTAGO BRANCH. 
(June 12, 1946.) 

The annual meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was 
held on May 22nd. The following office bearers were elected: Chair- 
man, Miss A. Fache; Secretary, Miss M. Dawson; Executive, Misses 
S. Foote, B. Randle, J. Robinson, D. Sheriff and Mr. H. Monro; 
Branch Correspondent, Miss L. Bartlett. The rest of the evening 
was spent discussing plans for the year. 


GENERAL NEWS. 

Resignation: Miss Vera O’Keeffe has recently retired from the 
staff of the Dunedin Public Library after 26 years’ service. 

In 1938 Miss O’Keeffe took over the information desk in the 
lending room of the library. It is thought that this was the first 
time in the history of New Zealand lending departments that the 
services of a full-time senior assistant had been made available 
exclusively for the guidance of borrowers. 

In the same year the Library Committee decided to build up a 
collection of art reproductions for loan. Miss O’Keeffe took charge 
of this collection which proved an instant success. The bulk of the 
collection, which now numbers 68 large prints of famous pictures, is 
always in circulation. 

Through her contact with borrowers, Miss O’Kee‘T+ 
haps the best-known figure in the library, and is greatly missed by 
staff and public. 

Salaries: The minimum salary scale under the new award is as 
follows :— 

[Ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rdyr. 4th yr. 5th yr. 
Librarian’s Children’s Dept... £266 £293 £313 £333 £853 
Cataloguer site sea - £217 £239 £261 £283 £306 
Reading Room Librarians (4) £218 £232 £245 £258 — 
Assistants in charge of 
Routine (6) £135 £169 £187 £206 £218 

Library Allocation: The new library rate of 2d in the £ levied 
this year for the first time will provide £12,682. This, supplemented 
by a further grant of £1,430 from the general rate will give a total 
of £14,112. 

Expansion: The Dunedin City Council has bought three houses 
with entrance on Stuart Street and abutting on to the Public Library. 
It is planned to use this space for future library expansion. 

Donation: The Trimble Walt Whitman collection of. the Dunedin 
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Public Library has been considerably endowed by Mrs D. H. Stewart 
of St. Leonards, the daughter of Mr W. Heywood Trimble, who built 
up the collection and gave it to the library in 1927. 

In acknowledging the gift of £125 from Mrs Stewart, Mr R. 
Forsyth Barr, chairman of the Library Committee of the Dunedin 
City Council, said the Trimble family had been most generous in 
their gifts to libraries. 

Intermediate Section: An intermediate section, specially chosen 
for young people from about fourteen to eighteen, has been started. 
A progress report will be given later. 

Centennial Project: One of the projects which the Otago Centen- 
nial Historical Committee is considering is the idea of an Otago Com- 
munity Centre in Dunedin. As a centennial project, the Library 
Committee has added a full time assistant to the staff of the Dun- 
edin Public Library to undertake the indexing of early Otago news- 
papers as assistant to the Librarian of the McNab New Zealand 
collection, 


WELLINGTON BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Wellington Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was held 
on April 4th. Reports on various aspects of the recent Auckland 
Conference were given by Miss N. J. Robinson, Mr. A. G. Bagnall, 
and Mr. J. R. C. Robertson. 

Miss Robinson, speaking as junior representative of the branch, 
gave her impressions of the Conference as a whole, and expressed her 
appreciation of the opportunity afforded her to attend. Mr Bagnall 
spoke on the subject of Book Reviewing in N.Z., as covered at Con- 
ference. He emphasised the need for a literary review in New Zea- 
land, and suggested that perhaps New Zealand Libraries could under- 
take to fill the want. Later, during discussion, it was doubted 
whether New Zealand could carry a review. 

Mr Robertson reported that the Conference had left him feeling 
disappointed and discouraged. He felt that too much had been dis- 
cussed in too short a time, so that no one project was satisfactorily 
dealt with. 

Short discussions were held after each talk. 

At the meeting of the branch on May 30th, three Library School 
students gave their impression of life and work at the School. Mr J. P. 
Sage introduced the subject with a general description of the back- 
ground, work, and students. Miss F. J. Paul and Capt. H. Mac- 
askill gave more detailed accounts of the actual work. 

A summary of the addresses of Miss Paul and Mr Sage is in 
this number of New Zealand Libraries. 
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